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Planes in Our Parks 
Because of the interest manifested in the 
use of airplanes in the national parks after 
the war, and the fear expressed by many of 


our members that our wildernesses will be 
ruined, Mr. McDuffie has obtained permis- 
sion from Newton B. Drury, Director of the 
National Park Service, to publish the fol- 
lowing letter. It was written by Mr. Drury 
in answer to a communication from some 
one who was interested in an aerial educa- 
tional program in the national parks, and ex- 
presses the principles and sentiments of the 
National Park Service on the question. 

If the threat were not real, and the plans 
were not advanced by intelligent citizens, 
the letter would not have had to be written. 
These citizens who advocate the use of air- 
planes in the parks do not understand the 
basic policy underlying our parks and wil- 
derness areas, and evidently do not look far 
enough ahead to recognize the inevitable 
developments of such projects. The follow- 
ing letter will answer some of the questions 
we have been asking as to what stand will be 
taken by the Park Service, and will show that 
the dangers are recognized, and are being 
seriously considered: 


. ... The proposal for an aerial educational 
program in the parks which you advance is 
rational and sagacious, but it presupposes a 
development in public use of National Park 
Service areas which involves a change in basic 
policy that we are not prepared to make. 

It is not our intention to build airfields in 
the national parks; however, we desire to assist 
in finding suitable airfields as close to our areas 
as possible and so make the parks and monu- 
ments accessible to the flying public. The use of 
sightseeing aircraft immediately over the popu- 
lar centers of tourist interest in the parks would 
be objectionable from many standpoints. Unless 
carefully regulated and restricted, the use of 
air space over national park areas will mean: 


1. Introducing a disturbing element which 
will prevent full appreciation by the public 
of such superlative natural wonders as the 
Yellowstone geyser areas, Yosemite Valley 
or the Giant Forest. 

2. Dispelling the sense of remoteness from 
the mechanized world which is inherent in 
the wilderness and essential to full enjoy- 
ment of the wilderness. 

3. Disturbing numerous species of wildlife 
which are intrinsic in the park landscape. 
While many animals can become habituated 
to aircraft sounds, the latter continue to 
interpose themselves between the observer 
and the impression of wildlife in its undis- 
turbed surroundings that he wishes to enjoy. 


Providing facilities within the national park 
areas for accommodation of aircraft will mean: 


1. Clearing large areas of natural growth 
and grading the earth’s surface, since few 
of the parks contain sufficient area that is 
adapted for use as landing fields without 
this modification. 
2. Constructing large and conspicuous build- 
ings for storage, servicing, and repair of 
aircraft. Most if not all of these new struc- 
tures necessarily would be placed in hitherto 
undeveloped areas. 
There are other considerations, such as the 
added cost and difficulty of administration and 
of patrolling; the greater hazard of fire; and 
other problems which, while they may not ulti- 
mately prove adequate reason for endeavoring 
to prevent airplane travel over and into the 
parks, are at least justification for taking a 
conservative attitude until all these questions 
have been thoroughly studied. 
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An increase in the use of airplanes in forest 
fire scouting and suppression is expected to take 
place after the war. However, it is likely that 
a very few airplanes may be used by this Service 
for that purpose. In some areas, such as the 
remote parks and monuments in Alaska, the 
airplane undoubtedly will find important use in 
administration and protection. 


In line with the preceding letter are some 
remarks in an article by Mr. Drury on “What 
the War is Doing to National Parks and 
Where They Will be at its Close.” This il- 
luminating survey which appeared in The 
Living Wilderness for May, and was orig- 
inally read at a conference on conservation 
in Washington early this year, has already 
been commented upon in Sierra Club publi- 
cations. It seems an appropriate time, how- 
ever, to reprint part of the article for those 
who have not had the opportunity to read it 
all. 


Now as to the status of the National Park 
Service after the war. . .. We assume the possi- 
bility of a great upsurge of travel; that this 
travel can take a quite different pattern from 
that followed prior to the war; that the tre- 
mendous impetus given to air transportation 
may have strange results as far as our areas 
are concerned—some beneficial and some, un- 
less we can plan for it, detrimental to areas 


which by their very nature should be main- 
tained in wilderness status, but perhaps can be 
more readily penetrated than by the most tray- 
eled roads today. 

Recently, we were in conference with repre. 
sentatives of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
who were getting ready for the planning of 
airports to meet the travel needs of the Nation 
after the war, and naturally were thinking in 
terms of airports that might be in, or adjacent 
to, some of the National Parks. Our position 
in this respect is one of adapting ourselves to 
conditions as they arise in each particular case; 
but in general our feeling is this: That the 
National Park Service, particularly in so far as 
the major National Parks are concerned, might 
well be conservative. We do not necessarily 
want to be pioneers in the experimentation with 
air-transport. We do not know what the effects 
might be on the areas themselves, on wildlife, 
forests, and a great many other features, as 
well as upon the general environment. We be- 
lieve that airdromes and landing fields should 
be near, but not inside the National Parks. We 
hope that the experimentation—the trial and 
error—that will undoubtedly take place with 
new and popular aerial devices, such as the 
helicopter or the private plane, can be carried 
on in areas other than the National Parks. This 
is without taking an unyielding position toward 
adapting ourselves to the changed transporta- 
tion modes of the people as they may arise, 


National Park Service Grazing Policy 


By Newton B. Drury 


[The following article has been reprinted from 
the April-June 1944 issue of National Parks 
Magazine because grazing in national parks 
is a recurrent threat and we believe that all 
Sierra Club members will be interested in read- 
ing the policy of the National Park Service on 
this question. As we know, livestock interests 
have brought pressure to open several of the 
national parks for this purpose, those in Cali- 
fornia being particularly threatened. } 


The Secretary of the Interior has reaffirmed 


the ever strengthening policy of excluding 
grazing from the national parks and monu- 


ments; but has, at the same time, revealed 
certain areas where grazing could be ex- 
tended and increased solely as a wartime 
measure. 

Comments from conservation groups have 
increased the conviction of the Service that 
the people of this nation desire to retain 
the national parks and monuments in their 
natural condition. Experience shows that the 
damage caused by grazing in these priceless 
public properties would be all out of pro- 
portion to the slight increase in the food 
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supply that would be attained. A recent 
study shows that if all lands under National 
Park Service administration that are suitable 
for grazing were used for that purpose, they 
would amount to only one seventh of one 
percent of the total grazing lands in the 
United States—a negligible factor in the na- 
tional food supply. Furthermore, an inven- 
tory of range resources proves that within 
the great natural areas, grazing is unusually 
limited and comparatively poor. 

It has been demonstrated that grazing is 
undesirable in all areas that are to be pre- 
served in a natural condition. Careful an- 
alyses have been made of park properties 
that were subjected to grazing during the 
last war. The damage that occurred far ex- 
ceeded the small increase in food supply. 
National parks and monuments are estab- 
lished by law to preserve from change or 
injury, so far as possible, the superlative or 
matchless natural and historic features of the 
areas and to protect the wildlife therein. 
Experience in the administration of these 
areas and the reactions of the people, show 
that the highest public interest will be served, 
even in wartime, by holding intact and un- 
impaired the outstanding natural and historic 
areas without disturbance of the factors that 
contribute to their greatness. These are the 
show places of America. In the great natural 
areas are preserved some of the last remnants 
of primitive country—mountains, glaciers, 
virgin forests, streams and canyons. In the 
historic sites, the scenes of great events are 
held as far as posssible just as they were 
when they attained significance. 

Meadows and grassy hills are an integral 
part of the wilderness, and their beauty is 
a fragile thing. Once domestic stock is per- 
mitted to enter upon them, their primitive 
quality is lost. The delicate balance of nature 
is disrupted. Grasses and flowering plants 
undergo change. Stream banks are broken 
down, and gully erosion starts. Sand and silt 


wash into pools stifling fish and other aquatic 
life; and pollution caused by the animals 
renders the watering holes unfit for native 
wildlife. A lush meadow becomes a sandy, 
barren waste after a few years of grazing 
by livestock. 

Cattle and sheep permitted to graze with- 
in the national parks and monuments would 
soon ruin campgrounds and trails; and they 
would use up the forage needed by the 
horses that take park visitors into the high 
country. They compete with increasing wild- 
life populations for much-needed range. 

Demands for increased meat production 
have caused the United States Government 
to consider grazing potentialities even in 
minor units throughout the country. Field 
studies and appraisals conducted in each area 
under Service administration show that by 
careful planning with livestock men, certain 
increases can be made, if necessary, for the 
war emergency. Grazing now exists in ten 
national parks and thirty-three national 
monuments and other areas, amounting to 
approximately 1,300,000 acres. Most of this 
grazing represents continuation of rights that 
were assumed when the lands were placed in 
the care of the Service. These rights are valid 
for the lifetime of those holding such priv- 
ileges; but the ultimate aim of the Service is 
to eliminate all such grazing. 

Wartime or emergency grazing has been 
permitted only after careful study of all fac- 
tors involved. Protection of essential values 
has been the outstanding primary consider- 
ation, and grazing has been and shall be 
rigidly excluded from the outstanding scenic 
parks and from portions of other areas where 
permanent damage might result. Use has 
been confined to marginal localities border- 
ing on grazing allotments adjacent to the 
parks, to those non-scenic “foot-hills” where 
wildlife needs are not paramount, and to 
areas of historic significance where grazing 
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was a part of the original scene, or where this 
use would not infringe on the structures or 
perishable areas. 

Only if the time comes when it has been 
proved that extension of grazing in National 
Park Service areas is vital to the national 


welfare, will such extension be permitted, 


It will then represent a sacrifice in the com- | 


mon cause. The people may be assurred that 
there is no alternative, and that the sacrifice 
will have been made in the interest of win- 
ning the war. 


Twenty-six Years Ago and Now 


We are sure that our members will read with 
interest this editorial taken from the 1918 
annual magazine number of the Sierra Club 
Bulletin. The same problems were troubling 
the Club then as now. Change “wool and 
mutton” to “cattle” and Dr. Bade’s editorial 
might have been written today. 


To Our Club Members 


There is a natural tendency in these days to 
relinquish the privileges of club membership 
for financial reasons. The cost of living has 
risen and taxes of all kinds are greatly in- 
creased. Consequently the loyalty of all who 
belong to public-spirited organizations is un- 
dergoing a test. Many bear testimony that the 
Sierra Club makes a better return for value 
received than any other club of the kind. But 
we ardently hope to build up a membership that 


will not rate the question of individual benefit 
above the honor of sharing in the valuable 
public service which the Sierra Club is con- 
stantly rendering. Had it not been for the 
watchful protection which the club has exer- 
cised over the national parks and monuments 
of California, in particular, both present and 
future generations would long ago have been 
robbed of treasures of scenery that are now, 
and, we hope, will ever remain the pride and 
the inspiration of the West. In order to invade 
the national parks, wool and mutton men are 
sure to dress up their hope of private gain in 
the form of a public necessity. We need the 
support of all our members in any impending 
fight for the protection of our country’s heri- 
tage of natural beauty. Let there be no slackers 
in our ranks! Maintain your membership! 


W. FB. 


Last Minute Notes 


It will be of interest to Sierra Club mem- 
bers to hear that our president, Duncan Mc- 
Duffie, has just been elected president of the 
Save-the-Redwoods League. He succeeds Dr. 
John C. Merriam, an honorary vice-presi- 
dent of the Sierra Club, who has served as 
president of the League for twenty-four 
years. 

On view in the Club office now, are the 


four volumes of photographs printed by 
Ansel Adams from the negatives taken by 


Professor Joseph N. LeConte on his early 
trips in the Sierra. 

We regret that due to circumstances over 
which the editorial board has no control, the 


annual magazine number of the Sierra Club @ 


Bulletin had to be postponed and will not be 
published until some time in October. 

Reproductions of paintings by Thomas 
Moran, lent by Lee L. Stopple, will be on 
exhibit in the club rooms during the autumn 
months, 
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